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Poultry  Raising  in  Oregon 


POULTRY  farming  is  destined  to  take  a  leading  place  among  the 
industries  of  Oregon.  There  is  probably  no  other  outdoor  vocation 

which  requires  so  little  expenditure  of  capital  and  which  returns  so 
large  a  profit  on  the  amount  invested.  The  work  incident  to  caring 
for  poultry  is  not  laborious.  The  cost  connected  with  the  purchase  of 
land  is  not  great,  and  the  expense  of  providing  shelter  may  be  said  to 
be  trivial.  We  are  pre-supposing  that  the  beginner  will  go  into  the 
business  on  a  small  scale  until  he  or  she  has  learned  something  of  the 
requirements  of  their  flocks. 

Success  is  certain  in  Oregon  if  the  proper  care  is  given  the  fowls. 
No  one  can  hope  to  succeed  who  does  not  bestow  proper  attention  on 
the  birds.  To  any  one  who  imagines  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
money  in  the  poultry  business  is  to  secure  a  certain  number  of  fowls, 
turn  them  loose  on  the  range,  leaving  them  to  forage  for  themselves, 
our  advice  is  to  engage  in  some  other  calling.  A  noted  artist  when 
asked  what  he  used  to  mix  his  paints,  replied  “ Brains.’ ’  No  calling 
will  prove  a  success  unless  intelligence  is  exercised.  Pomologists  and 
horticulturists  have  brought  renown  to  Oregon  and  wealth  to  them¬ 
selves  by  judicious  care  of  their  fruit  trees.  Men  and  women  have 
made  money  out  of  their  poultry  in  this  state.  They  did  this  by  going 
about  the  business  in  the  right  way. 

Imports  and  Prices. 

Oregon  presents  a  splendid  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  raising 
of  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  There  is  a  ready  market,  at 
good  prices  at  all  times  for  poultry  products.  At  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  a  car  load  (400  cases)  of  eggs  is  shipped  into  Portland  six  days 
each  week  during  the  year.  Eggs  rarely,  if  ever,  can  be  bought  at  retail 
for  less  than  25  cents  per  dozen  and  during  the  winter  months  the 
prices  rule  as  high  as  55  cents  and  60  cents  per  dozen.  The  poultry 
owner  does  not  always  get  these  prices,  for  he  sells  to  the  dealers,  but 
he  can  get  a  price  which  will  make  his  hens  profitable.  In  a  poultry  con¬ 
test  bulletin  issued  for  the  Portland  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  giving  the  results  of  a 
contest  prices  per  dozen  eggs  for  the  year  were  given  as  follows:  No¬ 
vember,  50  cents;  December,  55  cents;  January  50  cents;  February,  45 
cents;  March  30  cents;  April,  25  cents;  May,  25  cents;  June,  30  cents; 
July,  30  cents ;  August,  35  cents ;  September,  40  cents ;  October,  45  cts. 
Right  in  line  with  these  prices  on  eggs  we  give  the  following  whole¬ 
sale  quotations  on  chickens  on  February  24,  1911  in  the  Portland 
market :  Mixed  chickens,  18  and  19  cents ;  fancy  hens,  19  and  20  cents ; 
broilers,  19  and  20  cents.  At  Thanksgiving  time  and  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season  better  prices  obtain,  broilers  bring  good  prices  at  all  times 
— the  earlier  birds  commanding  the  highest  price. 
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Live  Poultry  Imports. 

A  local  Portland  Commission  man,  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  poultry  shipments,  says  that  they  will  average  from  75  to  100 
coops  daily  the  year  through.  The  coops  will  average  2  dozen  fowls 
each.  Most  of  these  fowls  are  grown  in  Oregon.  Near  by  points  in 
Washington  send  some  of  the  fowls,  but  the  quantity  is  limited. 

Frozen  Poultry. 

Frozen  poultry  is  also  shipped  into  the  state  in  quantities.  This 
includes  chickens  and  turkeys  and  from  10  to  15  cars  is  regarded  as  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  quantity  exported  from  the  eastern  states. 
With  a  minimum  weight  of  20,000  pounds  to  the  car  this  means  that 
from  200,000  to  300,000  pounds  of  frozen  poultry  is  brought  here  each 
year.  The  price  of  chickens  has  been  quoted.  Turkeys  are  higher 
priced  and  were  quoted  as  high  as  35  cents  per  pound  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season  of  1910,  though  they  were  sold  as  low  as  25  cents.  The 
shipment  of  chickens  is  larger  than  that  of  turkeys,  in  numbers,  though 
the  weight  will  probably  equalize  them.  At  a  cost  of  15  cents  per 
pound  to  the  wholesaler,  Oregon  paid  during  1910  for  100,000  pounds 
of  turkeys  $1,500,000  to  the  eastern  grower;  if  the  chickens  cost  the 
wholesaler  10  cents  per  pound,  an  additional  $1,000,000  was  paid  out. 
In  other  words  $2,500,000  went  into  the  pockets  of  eastern  poultry 
men  for  products  which  might  as  well  have  been  put  on  the  market 
by  the  people  of  this  state. 

Home  Products. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  chickens  is  kept  in  the  city  and 
in  the  suburbs.  There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  number.  Oregon 
has  no  provision  for  the  collection  of  statistics  along  this  line.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  many  families  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  chickens  raised  on  the  city  lot.  Their  owners  supply  fresh 
eggs  at  a  time  when  prices  are  at  their  best,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  any  advance  direct.  They  do  not  deal  with  the 
middleman,  but  deliver  in  person.  Every  farmer  has  his  flocks  of  hens 
and  the  orchardist  is  also  in  many  instances  raising  chickens  as  a  side 
line. 

There  is  no  danger  of  over-production.  This  is  one  element  which 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  when  any  one  contemplates  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  poultry  business. 

Oregon  a  Favored  Section. 

Fowls  were  created  to  live  in  the  open.  The  more  out-door  life 
accorded  them  the  better  will  be  the  results.  In  severe  weather  shelter 
is  necessary.  It  is  even  desirable  to  have  artificial  heat  in  some  sections. 
From  a  climatic  standpoint,  Oregon  is  especially  favored.  In  the  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  sections  the  temperature  rarely  gets  below  a  point 
where  it  necessitates  giving  any  more  attention  to  poultry  in  the  midst 
of  the  winter  season  than  is  necessary  during  any  other  time  of  the 
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year.  Open  winters  are  the  rule.  This  means  that  the  fowls  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  range  at  will  during  the  day  and  are  not  inconvenienced  by 
cold  after  they  have  gone  to  roost.  It  also  means  that  they  have  access 
to  green  feed  on  the  range. 

When  the  precipitation  is  considered,  it  will  be  thought  that  poul¬ 
try  cannot  thrive.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  The  little  chicks  must  be 
protected,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Young  ducks  and  goslings  need  as 
careful  attention  as  do  the  small  chickens.  Until  they  feather  out  they 
are  just  as  susceptible  to  the  wet  as  the  chicks,  and  will  drown  just 
as  quickly  in  a  stream  or  pool. 

In  Eastern  and  Central  Oregon  there  are  lower  temperatures  than 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  but  still  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  as  in 
the  Middle  West,  the  East  or  in  other  portions  of  the  Northwest,  where 
poultry  is  grown  with  profit.  There  are  undeniably  drawbacks  to 
poultry  farming  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  but  as  a  whole  Oregon  has 
as  few  as  any  other,  and  possesses  advantages  which  can  be  claimed  by 
few.  On  the  farm,  the  dairy  ranch  and  in  the  orchard,  poultry  can  be 
made  profitable.  To  the  beginner  in  the  orchard  business,  poultry  will 
be  helpful  to  tide  over  the  period  of  waiting  for  trees  to  come  into  bear¬ 
ing.  Eggs  and  broilers  will  pay  for  the  groceries,  and  if  the  flock  :.s 
large  enough,  other  household  necessities  may  be  bought  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sales. 

This  circular  is  largely  devoted  to  chicken  raising.  Turkeys, 
geese  and  ducks  do  well,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  turkeys  grown  there  reach  a  large  sum. 
Oregon  turkeys,  like  other  Oregon  products,  are  in  demand  elsewhere, 
and  California  buyers  are  in  the  field  each  year  for  the  fowls.  One 
turkey  breeder  at  Oakland  (Oregon)  is  said  to  have  received  24% 
cents  per  pound  for  his  entire  flock. 

There  are  so  many  living  streams  in  Oregon  that  geese  and  ducks 
are  in  their  natural  home.  The  abundance  of  water  and  green  feed  in 
Western  Oregon  renders  it  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  these 
fowls  for  which  there  is  steady  demand  at  good  prices. 

Making  a  Start. 

The  safest  way  for  those  who  are  about  to  make  their  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  poultry  raising  is  to  start  in  a  small  way  with  a  few  fowls 
and  learn  the  business  thoroughly  before  making  large  investments. 
Mistakes  will  be  made  and  many  difficult  problems  will  be  presented  for 
solution  before  success  in  any  large  measure  will  be  attained.  When 
found  to  be  a  paying  investment,  more  capital  may  be  employed. 
Another  good  plan  for  the  beginner  who  wishes  to  learn  the  art  of 
poultry  keeping  is  to  secure  a  position  with  some  successful  poultry- 
man.  Work  of  this  character  will  be  found  very  helpful  as  the 
methods  of  caring  for  the  birds  and  of  marketing  the  products  can 
be  learned  better  than  in  almost  any  other  way.  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  time  at  which  to  begin.  If  the  beginner  has  had  previous 
experience  it  will  be  all  right  to  purchase  eggs.  Otherwise  he  should 
begin  with  the  fowls,  and  thus  gain  some  knowledge  of  caring  for 
poultry  before  attempting  to  raise  chickens. 
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Classification. 

For  convenience,  chickens  may  be  classified  as  egg  breeds,  meat 
breeds  and  general  purpose  breeds. 

Egg  Breeds. 

The  egg  breeds  include  the  small  or  medium-sized  fowls  which 
are  very  active,  quick  to  mature,  producers  of  white-shelled  eggs, 
non-sitters,  or  at  best  but  poor  sitters,  and  rather  poor  mothers. 
The  various  varieties  of  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  are  good  represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  class.  Because  they  are  poor  sitters  some  other  breed 
or  at  least  a  few  other  fowls,  should  be  kept  if  natural  methods  of 
incubation  are  to  be  employed.  On  account  of  their  early  maturity 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  individuals  to  begin  laying  at  the  age  of 
four  and  one-half  months.  On  account  of  their  activity  the  egg 
breeds  do  not  fatten  as  readily  under  ordinary  conditions  as  the 
larger  and  less  active  breeds. 

Meat  Breeds. 

The  largest  fowls  are  represented  in  this  class,  and  these  breeds 
are  especially  suitable  for  the  production  of  large  roasters.  They 
are  slow  and  somewhat  sluggish  in  movement,  with  little  desire  for 
foraging,  easily  confined  by  low  fences,  rather  slow  to  mature,  per¬ 
sistent  sitters,  and  rather  indifferent  layers  of  large  brown-shelled 
eggs.  Many  poultrymen,  however,  are  getting  very  good  egg  yields 
from  them.  The  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Langshans  may  be  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  this  class. 

General  Purpose  Breeds. 

This  class  includes  fowls  which  are  of  fair  size  and  which  will 
also  produce  a  good  quality  of  brown-shelled  eggs,  making  them 
especially  adapted  to  the  person  wishing  a  supply  of  both  eggs  and 
meat.  As  one  has  to  make  frequent  sales  of  flesh  in  the  shape  of 
surplus  cockerels  and  hens,  the  carcass  as  well  as  egg  production 
should  be  considered.  The  general  purpose  breeds  are  generally 
good  sitters  and  good  mothers.  They  have  medium  sized  combs  and 
wattles  and  endure  cold  weather  well.  They  occupy  a  medium  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  egg  and  meat  breeds  as  to  size,  egg  production  and 
docility.  The  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  are  good  representatives  of  this  class. 

Standard  Varieties 

There  are  104  standard  and  a  large  number  of  non-standard 
varieties  of  chickens  raised  in  this  country.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  now  engaged  in,  or  who  contemplate  engaging  in  the  poultry 
business  the  following  classification  of  general  purpose  fowls  is  given : 

Class  I — American:  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Javas,  Domi¬ 
niques,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Buckeyes. 
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Class  II — -Asiatic :  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Langshans. 

Class  III — Mediterranean:  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Black  Spanish, 
Andalusians,  Anconas. 

Class  IV — English:  Dorkings,  Red  Caps,  Orpingtons. 

Class  V— Polish. 

Class  VI — Dutch:  Hamburgs. 

Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  is  the  most  popular  of  all  breeds  of  poultry 
as  a  general  purpose  fowl.  The  Barred  variety  is  the  best  known. 
Various  breeds  were  used  in  its  making.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
it  came  from  a  cross  between  the  American  Dominique  and  the 
Black  Java.  For  the  farmer  or  market  poultry  man  these  fowls  are 
favorites,  being  of  medium  size,  well  proportioned,  with  a  deep,  full 
breast,  making  a  most  admirable  bird  for  market  purposes.  They 
are  hardy,  mature  early,  and  make  excellent  broilers  when  from  8 
to  12  weeks  old.  They  are  good  layers  the  year  round  and  in  winter 
lay  exceptionally  well.  Their  eggs  are  brown  in  color  and  average 
8  to  the  pound.  They  are  good  sitters  and  excellent  mothers.  The 
standard  weight  of  cocks  is  9 y2  pounds;  hens,  iy2  pounds;  cockerels, 
8  pounds;  pullets  6y2  pounds. 

Wyandottes. 

The  Wyandotte  is  another  of  the  general  purpose  fowls  and  is 
rated  next  to  the  Plymouth  Rock.  The  Wyandottes  are  a  proven 
success,  being  of  medium  size,  weighing  on  an  average  a  pound  less 
than  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  are  hardy  of  constitution  and  prolific 
layers.  For  table  purposes  they  are  of  superior  worth ;  their  flesh 
is  sweet,  juicy  and  tender  and  they  make  excellent  broilers  and 
roasters.  As  layers  they  are  among  the  best,  averaging  about  four¬ 
teen  dozen  eggs  a  year  and  as  winter  layers  they  do  well  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances.  There  are  eight  varieties  of  the  Wyandotte 
breed,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best. 
The  standard  weight  of  cocks  is  8 y2  pounds;  hens  6y2  pounds; 
cockerels  7 y2  pounds ;  pullets  5 y2  pounds. 

Javas. 

This  breed  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  American  class,  and  at 
one  time  was  considered  the  most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  At  present 
Javas  are  not  raised  extensively.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  so,  as  they  are  useful  and  good  general  purpose  fowls.  In  size 
they  are  about  like  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are  good  layers  and 
do  well  in  winter,  and  for  table  purposes  they  are  quite  satisfactory. 
They  mature  early,  are  good  sitters  and  mothers,  and  are  easily 
kept  in  confinement.  The  standard  weight  of  cocks  is  9y2  pounds; 
hens  iy2  pounds;  cockerels  8  pounds;  pullets  6y2  pounds. 
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Dominiques. 

Similarity  in  plumage  of  the  American  Dominique  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  has  been  the  cause  of  the  former’s  popularity.  Those 
who  are  partial  to  their  color  of  plumage  will  find  the  Dominiques 
good  birds  to  keep.  They  are  good  layers,  are  hardy,  mature  early, 
and  dress  well  for  the  table.  The  standard  weight  of  the  cock  is  8 
pounds;  hens,  6%  pounds;  cockerels,  7  pounds;  pullets,  5  pounds. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  standard  breeds  which  has  gained  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  general  purpose  fowl.  They  are  of  medium  size,  hardy, 
mature  early,  lay  brown-shelled  eggs  and  are  good  sitters  and 
mothers.  The  standard  weight  of  cocks  is  8 y2  pounds;  hens,  6y2 
pounds;  cockerels,  7 y2  pounds;  pullets,  5  pounds. 

Brahmas. 

Fabulous  prices  were  paid  for  Brahmas  when  the  craze  for  fine 
poultry  was  at  its  height  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  have  stood  high  in  popularity  since  then 
without  abatement.  The  Light  Brahmas  are  valuable  birds  for  the 
farm.  They  have  always  been  made  to  pay  for  their  keep,  and 
have  seldom  been  set  aside  by  any  who  have  bred  them.  They  are  the 
largest  of  domestic  poultry  and  do  as  well  in  confinement  in  small 
runs  as  on  free  range.  As  layers  they  will  average  from  12  to  13 
dozen  eggs  a  year  and  they  lay  exceptionally  well  in  winter.  Their 
eggs  are  large,  about  7  to  a  pound,  of  a  rich  brown  and  excellent 
flavor.  For  table  purposes,  the  birds  are  good;  they  do  no  mature  as 
early  as  do  the  varieties  of  the  American  class,  yet  they  are  hardy 
and  can  be  raised  with  as  much  ease  as  any  of  the  early  maturity 
varieties.  As  sitters  and  mothers  they  are  fair.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Dark  Brahmas  are  not  to  be  commended  as  highly  as  the 
Light  Brahmas.  The  standard  weight  of  Light  Brahma  cocks  is  12 
pounds;  hens,  9 y2  pounds;  cockerels,  10  pounds;  pullets,  8  pounds. 
The  standard  weight  of  Dark  Brahma  cocks  is  11  pounds;  hens,  8 y2 
pounds;  cockerels,  9  pounds;  pullets,  7  pounds. 

Cochins. 

The  four  varieties  of  Cochins  are  popular  with  breeders.  They 
are  second  to  the  Brahmas  in  the  meat  breeds,  weighing  but  a  pound 
lighter  than  the  light  Brahma.  Old  and  experienced  breeders  of 
Cochin  are  pronounced  in  their  praise  of  their  qualities  as  profitable 
fowls.  They  are  hardy,  fair  winter  layers  of  rich,  brown,  medium¬ 
sized  eggs  and  fairly  good  table  fowls.  The  chicks  grow  well  and 
develop  rapidly  under  proper  care.  The  Buff  variety  is  the  most 
generally  bred.  The  Partridge  Cochin  is  a  beautiful  fowl,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  breed.  Black  Cochins  are  much  more  easily  raised  than  either 
of  the  varieties  thus  far  mentioned.  A  solid-color  bird  is  the  more 
practical  bird  for  the  farmer  and  market  poulterer.  The  White 
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Cochin  is  pure  white  in  plumage.  The  standard  weight  of  Cochin 
cocks  is  11  pounds;  hens,  8y2  pounds;  cockerels,  9  pounds;  pullets, 
7  pounds. 


Langshans. 

Langshans  are  the  smallest  and  most  active  of  the  Asiatic  class. 
They  are  practical  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  their  fair  laying 
and  other  excellent  qualities  make  them  profitable  for  the  farmer 
and  market  poultryman.  The  quality  of  the  flesh  is  excellent,  being 
fine  grained,  tender  and  nicely  flavored.  As  layers  they  rank  with 
the  Brahma,  averaging  12  to  13  dozen  eggs  a  year  and  as  winter 
layers  they  are  to  be  recommended.  The  chicks  are  hardy  and  mature 
early.  Langshans  are  good  sitters  and  mothers,  being  of  gentle 
disposition.  They  are  easily  kept,  either  in  confinement  or  on  free 
range.  Being  excellent  foragers,  they  are  ideal  fowls  for  the  farm 
and  will  gather  during  the  year  a  considerable  portion  of  their  food. 
The  standard  weight  of  cocks  is  10  pounds ;  hens,  7  pounds ;  cockerels, 
8  pounds ;  pullets,  6  pounds. 


Leghorns. 

Leghorns  are  the  best  known  of  the  egg-producing  varieties,  or 
Mediterranean  class.  They  are  the  premiers  in  laying,  and  the 
standard  by  which  the  prolificness  of  other  breeds  is  judged.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  origin  of  Leghorns.  They  were  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1834,  and  immediately  became  popular,  their  prolific 
laying  and  non-sitting  qualities  being  recognized  at  this  early  date. 
The  Leghorn  fowl  holds  the  same  place  among  fowls  that  the  Jersey 
holds  among  cattle.  The  question  of  profit  in  poultry  has  been  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  egg-producing  breeds.  Leghorns  are  lively, 
active,  and  of  a  restless  disposition,  the  best  of  foragers  and  will 
pick  up  a  good  part  of  their  living  during  the  year.  They  are  light 
eaters,  and  the  cost  of  raising  them  to  maturity  is  about  one-half 
that  of  the  Asiatic  varieties.  They  mature  early  and  feather  quickly. 
The  pullets  often  begin  laying  when  four  and  one-half  months  old 
and  cockerels  crow  at  a  much  younger  age.  They  are  the  best  of 
layers,  averaging  between  150  and  200  eggs  a  year.  Their  eggs  are 
pure  white  in  color  and  weigh  about  ten  to  the  pound.  As  table 
fowls  they  are  fairly  good;  by  many  they  are  considered  excellent; 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  are  small 
in  size.  Altogether,  they  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  breeds  of 
poultry  that  can  be  kept  on  the  farm.  They  must  be  dryly  house  I 
in  winter  to  lay  well  and  to  protect  their  pendulous  wattles  from 
frost  bite.  There  are  eight  standard  varieties.  The  Brown  Leghorns 
are  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Leghorn  varieties,  but  they  are  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  breed  to  feather.  The  White  Leghorn  is  the 
most  generally  bred. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  most  advantageous  to  breed  for  profit  and 
the  easiest  to  raise  on  the  farm.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  which  variety  of  Leghorns  is  most  prolific  in  egg  pro- 
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duction.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  whites  have 
slightly  the  advantage  over  the  others.  Phenomenal  individual  egg 
records  have  been  made  by  almost  all  varieties.  There  is  no  standard 
weight  given  for  Leghorns. 

Minorcas. 

Minorcas  are  placed  next  to  the  Leghorns  in  laying  qualities. 
Their  origin  is  in  doubt.  Without  discussing  this  it  may  be  simply 
said  that  they  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  breeds  of  poultry  for 
the  farmer.  The  Minorcas  are  good  for  table  purposes,  the  flesh 
being  white  or  light  colored  and  fine  grained.  Their  chief  advantage 
is  their  egg  production.  They  are  non-sitters  and  year-round  layers. 
As  winter  layers  they  are  exceptionally  good  when  kept  under  fairly 
favorable  circumstances.  While  the  Leghorn  surpasses  them  in  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid,  the  Minorca’s  eggs  are  larger  and  equal  the  output 
in  bulk.  Their  eggs  are  white  and  average  8  to  the  pound.  They  lay 
from  14  to  15  dozen  a  year.  Being  of  an  active,  restless  disposition 
they  keep  in  splendid  condition  and  make  good  foragers.  For  subur¬ 
ban  poultry-keeping  they  are  very  useful  birds  and  net  good  results 
to  the  keeper.  They  are  hardy,  easily  raised,  and  mature  quickly. 
The  standard  weight  of  single-comb  Black  Minorca  cocks  is  9  pounds ; 
hens,  7%  pounds;  cockerels,  7%  pounds  and  pullets  6y2  pounds. 
The  standard  weight  of  rose-comb  Black  and  single-comb  White 
Minorca  cocks  is  8  pounds;  hens,  6%  pounds;  cockerels,  6y2  pounds; 
pullets,  5 y2  pounds. 

Black  Spanish. 

The  Black  Spanish  fowls  constitute  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of 
domestic  poultry.  Their  name  has  been  identified  with  the  industry 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  their  practical  worth  on  the  farm  has  long 
been  recognized.  The  pullets  are  early  layers,  averaging  150  to  180 
eggs  a  year;  the  hens  begin  somewhat  later,  after  molting,  but 
compensate  for  any  loss  in  number  by  the  increased  size  of  the  eggs. 
Hens  and  pullets  alike  are  well  above  the  average  for  winter  laying. 
Their  eggs  are  large  and  white  and  of  good  flavor.  The  standard 
weight  of  Black  Spanish  cocks  is  8  pounds;  hens,  6y2  pounds;  cock¬ 
erels,  6y2  pounds;  pullets,  5y2  pounds. 

Andalusians. 

The  Blue  Andalusian  is  not  as  popular  in  this  country  as  it  should 
be,  owing  to  the  sentiment  against  white  skin  and  blue  shanks. 
English  and  French  poultrymen  prefer  these  qualities  in  a  bird  and 
with  them  it  is  very  popular.  The  hens  are  non-sitters  and  splendid 
layers  of  large  white  eggs,  nearly  equalling  in  size  those  of  the 
Minorcas.  The  chicks  are  hardy  and  mature  early,  and  the  pullets 
begin  laying  when  five  or  six  months  old.  For  farm  purposes  the 
Andalusians  rank  with  the  Leghorns  and  the  Minorcas.  The  standard 
weight  of  cocks  is  6  pounds;  hens,  5  pounds;  cockerels,  5  pounds; 
pullets,  4  pounds. 
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Orpingtons. 

The  Orpingtons  are  an  importation  from  England.  They  are 
a  good  general  purpose  fowl  being  of  good  size  and  good  layers- 
of  brown-shelled  eggs.  There  are  ten  distinct  varieties  of  this  breed. 
The  standard  weight  of  cocks  is  10  pounds;  hens,  8  pounds;  cock¬ 
erels,  8%  pounds;  pullets,  7  pounds. 

The  foregoing,  while  not  comprising  all  varieties  in  Oregon, 
probably  does  with  the  crosses,  constitute  the  principal  varieties  of 
chickens  now  in  the  state. 


Management  of  Hens  for  Egg  Production. 

The  problem  of  feeding  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should 
be  carefully  considered  for  on  it  depends  to  a  large  extent  not  only 
the  general  health  of  the  birds,  but  also  the  economy  which  promotes 
success.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  which  should  be  studied  with  a 
large  amount  of  common  sense,  for  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
which  can  be  laid  down  as  applying  to  every  case.  The  price  of 
feeds  and  the  general  environment  should  be  considered  in  determining 
the  right  rations. 

For  the  largest  profit  a  good  proportion  of  the  eggs  should  be 
secured  during  the  winter.  If  two  extra  eggs  per  week  can  be 
obtained  from  each  hen  a  good  profit  will  be  made,  while  if  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  increased  by  only  one  egg  per  week  in  winter,  this  one  egg 
will  pay  for  all  the  feed  the  hen  eats.  To  obtain  the  greater  pro¬ 
duction,  not  only  should  the  fowls  be  young  and  of  a  good  laying 
breed,  but  the  feeder  should  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  proper 
feed  and  its  preparation. 

The  nutriment  in  the  feed  of  laying  hens  serves  a  twofold  pur¬ 
pose — to  repair  waste  and  furnish  heat  to  the  body  and  to  supply  the 
egg-making  materials.  As  only  the  surplus  over  what  is  needed  for 
the  body  is  available  for  egg  production,  the  proper  feeds  should 
be  fed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  induce  the  production. 

In  supplying  feed  to  fowls  there  are  three  kinds  of  constituents 
which  should  be  present  in  certain  well  fixed  proportions  if  the  de¬ 
sired  results  are  to  be  obtained  most  economically.  These  con¬ 
stituents  are  mineral,  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous,  all  of  which  are 
contained  in  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  but  not  in  the  right 
proportions  to  give  the  greatest  egg  yield.  In  addition  some  animal 
feed  and  green  feed  should  be  supplied. 

In  feeding  poultry  a  valuable  lesson  may  be  learned  from  nature. 
In  the  spring  the  production  of  eggs  on  the  farm  is  an  easy  matter. 
Fowls  which  are  at  liberty  to  roam  find  an  abundance  of  green  or  an¬ 
imal  feed  on  their  range,  which  with  grain  furnishes  a  perfect  ratiou 
for  laying  hens.  In  addition  to  this  they  get  plenty  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air.  So  far  as  lies  within  his  power  then,  the  feeder  should 
aim  to  make  the  winter  conditions  springlike. 
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Systems  of  Feeding. 

There  are  two  systems  in  use  for  the  feeding  of  fowls,  in  one 
of  which  all  the  feed  is  given  dry  and  in  the  other  of  which  one  or 
more  of  the  daily  feeds  consists  of  a  moistened  mash.  For  conven¬ 
ience  they  may  he  termed  the  “dry  feed”  and  the  “mash”  systems 
although  in  the  dry  feed  system  a  dry  mash  is  often  fed.  By  the  term 
“mash”  poultrymen  mean  a  mixture  of  ground  feed,  which  may  be 
either  moist  or  dry.  Dry  feeding  is  used  by  many  where  it  is  not 
convenient  to  make  and  feed  a  moistened  mash.  The  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  dry  system  are  the  saving  of  labor 
and  the  lessened  danger  of  bowel  trouble  resulting  from  sloppy  or 
soured  mashes. 


Dry  Feeding. 

In  the  dry  feed  system  for  laying  hens,  as  successfully  practiced 
on  a  large  Eastern  poultry  farm,  the  whole  grains  are  fed  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  the  proportions  indicated: 

200  pounds  cracked. 

360  pounds  wheat. 

130  pounds  oats. 

The  mixture  is  scattered  in  the  litter  early  in  the  morning  and 
again  about  11 :30  a.  m.,  and  this  makes  abundant  exercise. 

A  hopper  containing  a  dry  mash  is  hung  against  the  wall.  The 
mash  is  made  up  of  the  following  ingredients,  in  the  proportions  in¬ 
dicated  (by  measure)  : 

32  parts  cornmeal. 

30  parts  meat  (animal)  meal. 

30  parts  ground  alfalfa. 

2  parts  oyster  shells. 

1  part  grit. 

1  part  charcoal. 

The  hopper  containing  this  mash  is  opened  about  an  hour  after 
the  noon  feed  of  grain,  or  about  12 :30  p.  m.,  and  the  fowls  have 
access  to  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Of  all  grain  feeds  that  are  usually  supplied  to  farm  poultry, 
corn  has  been  and  still  is  the  most  popular,  which  is  probably  due  to 
its  abundance  and  relative  cheapness  (in  the  east  and  middle  west.) 
Oregon  nights  are  not  warm  enough  for  corn,  as  a  rule,  although  it  is 
grown  in  many  of  the  western  and  southern  counties.  Corn  is 
heating  and  fattening  and  when  fed  to  closely  confined  fowls  in  large 
quantities  fat  rather  than  eggs  is  the  usual  result,  and  it  should  be 
balanced  with  meat,  bone,  linseed,  gluten  and  such  feeds  as  are  rich 
in  nitrogenous  matter,  for  corn,  is  deficient  in  this  constituent. 
Where  corn  is  fed  to  laying  hens  that  have  opportunity  to  take 
plenty  of  exercise  and  to  secure  insects  and  green  feed,  much  more 
satisfactory  results  are  likely  to  be  obtained  than  when  it  is  fed  to 
the  same  fowls  closely  confined.  It  may  be  fed  quite  largely  in  the 
cold  climates  during  winter,  but  should  be  fed  sparingly  during 
summer. 
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Wheat  is  generally  considered  the  safest  grain  to  be  fed  alone. 
It  is  not  quite  so  fattening  as  corn,  still  is  too  fattening  when  fed 
alone.  This  grain  should  be  supplemented  by  some  meat  feed  or 
skimmed  milk  to  increase  the  proportion  of  protein.  Wheat  contains 
more  protein  than  corn,  about  the  same  amount  of  carbohydrates, 
but  less  fat,  and  on  the  whole  is  considered  not  so  valuable  for  fat¬ 
tening,  but  better  for  growth.  Wheat  screenings,  if  they  are  of 
good  grade,  can  frequently  be  purchased  and  fed  to  advantage.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  danger  of  introducing  weed  seed  on  the 
farm.  “Burnt  Wheat”  can  seldom  be  fed  advantageously,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between  this  and  good  wheat  being  usually  too 
slight  to  warrant  one  in  feeding  it. 

Oats  are  often  fed  for  variety,  but  are  not  well  liked  unless 
hulled,  the  hulls  being  tough  and  rather  indigestible.  Hulled  oats, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  relished  by  poultry  and  are  excellent  for  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs.  When  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  in 
comparison  with  other  grains  they  may  be  fed  quite  largely. 

Barley  does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  relished  by  hens,  but  may 
be  used  to  give  variety  to  the  grain  ration.  It  has  a  little  more 
protein  than  corn  and  a  little  less  than  oats. 

Buckwheat  is  quite  well  liked  by  fowls,  but  is  not  very  widely 
fed.  It  may  be  fed  to  vary  the  ration.  Buckwheat  middlings  are 
rich  in  protein  and  make  a  good  mixture  with  cornmeal.  Rye  is  not 
fed  largely  and  does  not  seem  to  be  much  relished  by  poultry.  It 
is  supposed  to  cause  bowel  trouble  when  fed  freely. 

Mash  Feeding'. 

It  is  the  practice  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  most  successful 
poultrymen  to  feed  a  part  of  the  daily  grain  ration  ground.  Most 
of  them  feed  the  ground  grain  moistened  with  either  milk  or  water, 
although  some  feed  it  dry.  A  fowl’s  gizzard  is  capable  of  grinding 
all  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  have  a  part  of  the  grinding  done  by  some  mechanical  device. 
The  soft  feed  idea,  however,  must  not  be  overworked.  A  beginner 
often  reasons  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  miller  than  for  the  fowl  to 
grind  the  grain.  But  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  gizzard  are  there 
to  be  used  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  balance  of  power  of 
function  in  the  fowl’s  economy  makes  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
gizzard  beneficial.  When  feeding  moistened  ground  feed  have  it 
a  comparatively  dry,  crumbly  mash,  and  not  a  thin  slop.  Give  what 
they  will  eat  readily  in  15  or  20  minutes. 

Poultrymen  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  of  day  when  the  soft 
feed  should  be  fed.  Some  assert  that  it  should  be  fed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  still  others  at  night.  The  greater  proportion  give  the 
ground  feed  in  the  morning,  a  large  number  at  night,  and  a  few  at 
noon.  The  number  who  feed  at  noon,  however,  is  becoming  larger. 
Those  who  give  the  soft  feed  in  the  morning  reason  that  the  fowls 
which  have  been  on  the  perches  during  the  night  have  largely  digested 
the  feed  consumed  the  day  before,  and  consequently  have  compara- 
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tively  empty  crops  and  digestive  organs  and  in  order  that  the  morning 
meal  may  be  easily  and  quickly  digested  the  fowls  should  be  fed  only 
ground  and  moistened  feed.  Other  careful  feeders  state  that  if  a  mois¬ 
tened  mash  is  fed  in  the  morning  the  hen  is  likely  to  become  gorged 
with  feed  and  take  to  the  roost  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  is 
probably  more  important  that  a  part  of  the  grain  should  be  on  the 
ground  than  that  it  should  be  fed  at  any  particular  time  of  day.  In 
an  experiment  in  an  eastern  state  the  egg  product  was  practically 
the  same  whether  the  mash  was  fed  in  the  morning  or  at  night. 

The  following  are  given  as  sample  mashes: 

100  pounds  of  corn  meal,  150  pounds  of  oats,  150  pounds  of  wheat 
bran,  30  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  30  pounds  of  beef  scraps. 

100  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of  ground  corn,  100  pounds 
of  ground  oats,  100  pounds  of  barley. 

100  pounds  of  cornmeal,  100  pounds  of  ground  oats,  100  pounds 
of  wheat  bran. 

100  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of  cornmeal,  75  pounds 
of  wheat  middlings,  75  pounds  cut  clover  or  alfalfa. 

Miscellaneous  Feeds. 

Animal  Feed — Chickens  eat  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  the  form 
of  insects,  worms  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  when  allowed 
to  range  at  will.  If  the  poultry  keeper  is  to  get  the  best  results  from 
his  fowls  in  winter  he  must  furnish  a  substitute  for  this  class  of  feed. 
For  this  purpose  green  cut  bone,  meat  scraps  and  animal  meal  may  be 
used.  Green  cut  bone  is  usually  fed  by  itself,  while  the  scraps  and 
meal  may  be  readily  mixed  with  the  mash.  Cut  bone  consists  of  green 
or  fresh  bone  sliced  or  shaved  into  thin  pieces  by  a  bone  cutter.  Bones 
fresh  from  the  butcher  have  more  or  less  meat  adhering,  and  the  more 
of  such  meat  the  better,  for  the  combination  of  bone  and  meat  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  producing  eggs.  Where  a  good  supply  of  fresh  bone  can 
be  obtained  regularly,  it  is  very  useful,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  sweet  for 
such  long  periods  as  the  beef  scraps  and  animal  meal.  Green  cut 
bone  should  be  fed  carefully  and  in  a  sweet  condition,  otherwise 
bowel  trouble  may  result.  One  pound  a  day  is  sufficient  for  20  hens, 
but  not  over  one-half  pound  should  be  fed  to  that  number  when  first 
beginning  to  feed  it.  From  one-half  to  three-fourths  pound  of  animal 
meal  or  meat  scraps  may  be  fed  to  12  or  15  hens.  Any  form  of  meat 
is  likely  to  loosen  the  bowels  of  the  hen  when  first  fed,  and  the  hens 
should  be  watched  carefully  and  not  fed  too  much.  After  the  fowls 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  animal  meal  or  meat  scraps  it  may 
be  kept  constantly  before  them. 

Green  Feed — If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  with  poultry 
they  must  be  furnished  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  green  feed.  Where 
fowls  have  unlimited  range  on  a  farm  they  will  secure  green  feed 
during  the  spring  and  summer  and  fall  months,  but  during  the  winter 
it  must  be  supplied  for  them.  The  question  of  how  to  supply  the 
best  feed  at  the  least  cost  is  one  that  each  poultry  keeper  must  de¬ 
cide  largely  for  himself.  It  will  probably  make  but  little  difference 
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what  kind  of  green  feed  is  supplied,  provided  it  is  relished  by  the 
fowls.  Cabbages,  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  are  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  larger  roots  and  the  cabbages  may  be  suspended  by 
means  of  a  wire  or  string  or  they  may  be  placed  on  the  floor,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  well  to  split  the  turnips  or  beets  lengthwise  with  a 
large  knife.  Potatoes  and  turnips  should  be  fed  cooked.  The  mangel 
is  an  excellent  root  for  feeding  raw.  Cut  clover,  soaked  in  boiling 
water,  fed  alone  or  with  the  mash  is  good.  Clover  meal  and  ground 
alfalfa  make  very  good  feeds.  Where  the  fowls  are  yarded  and  not 
enough  green  feed  is  furnished  by  the  yards,  a  small  patch  of  clover, 
alfalfa  or  rape  may  be  sown.  Any  one  of  these,  if  frequently  mowed, 
will  furnished  a  good  sized  quantity  of  green  feed  in  a  form  which  will 
be  relished  by  the  fowls.  Canada  field  peas  may  also  be  sown  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  fed  in  a  tender,  crisp  condition  are  eaten  readily. 
Rye  is  a  good  crop  for  late  fall  and  early  spring,  for  it  will  germinate 
and  grow  in  very  cold  weather  and  will  live  through  winter.  As  a 
general  thing,  fowls  should  have  once  a  day  all  the  green  feed  they 
will  eat. 

Hay — Clover  hay  may  be  fed  economically  to  laying  hens  and 
may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Cut  into  as  short  lengths  as  possible 
(one-fourth  to  one-half  inch)  and  place  in  a  bucket.  Then  pour  boiling 
water  over  it  and  allow  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours  or  over  night. 
When  ready  to  feed,  drain  off  the  water  and  mix  the  hay  with  the 
mash.  The  hay  may  constitute  about  one-half  the  bulk  of  the  feed, 
although  the  exact  proportion  is  immaterial.  Clover  hay  is  best,  but 
bulky  feed. 

Water — Plenty  of  fresh  water  should  always  be  accessible  to  the 
hens.  If  supplied  irregularly  they  are  likely  to  drink  too  much  at  a 
time.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  in  summer,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  freeze  in  winter,  if  this  can  be  avoided.  In  very  frosty 
weather  it  is  often  worth  while  to  give  them  slightly  warmed  water 
two  or  three  times  a  day  rather  than  permit  them  to  drink  water  at 
the  freezing  point.  A  flock  of  50  hens  in  good  laying  condition  will 
require  4  to  6  quarts  of  water  a  day. 

Milk — When  properly  fed,  milk  makes  an  excellent  feed  for  poul¬ 
try.  In  feeding  sour  milk,  or  buttermilk,  however,  the  feeder  must 
exercise  care  not  to  give  too  much  or  bowel  trouble  will  likely  result. 
Skimmed  milk  is  an  economical  feed.  In  skimming,  the  most  valuable 
food  constituents — the  nitrogenous  substances — are  left  in  the  skimmed 
milk.  Not  only  does  the  skimmed  milk  contain  much  nutritive  material 
but  it  contains  it  in  a  form,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  digested. 
Skimmed  milk  may  often  be  advantageously  substituted  in  part  for 
meat.  Milk  may  be  used  in  mixing  the  soft  feed,  or  it  may  be  given 
the  fowls  to  drink  in  addition  to  water. 

Grit  and  Other  Substances. 

Grit — Grit  is  essential  to  the  health  of  fowls  and  to  economy  in 
feeding.  Grit  takes  the  place  of  teeth  in  preparing  the  feed  for 
further  digestion,  and  is  required  for  the  proper  preparation  of  feed 
in  the  gizzard.  When  the  feed  is  not  properly  taken  care  of  in  this 
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organ  an  undue  strain  is  thrown  on  the  fowl’s  system,  often  resulting 
in  disease,  and  also  allowing  much  of  the  nutriment  to  pass  through 
the  bird’s  body  without  being  absorbed.  In  every  pen  or  yard  a 
box  of  grit  should  be  kept.  Recent  investigators  have  asserted  that 
grit  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  feed,  giving  the  fowls  strong  bones  and 
a  bright  plumage. 

Lime — Ordinarily,  the  hen  does  not  consume  lime  enough  to  form 
the  shells  of  eggs  if  she  is  laying  abundantly  unless  something  beside 
the  ordinary  grain  feeds  is  accessible  to  her.  Oyster  shells  are  very 
good  for  this  purpose.  A  box  of  crushed  shells  may  be  placed  before 
the  fowls,  allowing  them  to  eat  at  will.  Old  mortar  and  fine  gravel  are 
also  useful  in  supplying  lime. 

Charcoal — Charcoal  has  a  great  absorptive  power  for  gases,  im¬ 
purities  and  acids  and  thus  act  as  a  corrective  when  the  stomach  is 
sour  and  digestion  has  been  impaired. 

Methods  of  Feeding. 

Fowls  should  have  empty  crops  in  the  morning,  and  the  crops 
should  never  be  quite  full  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  roost  at  night.  For 
the  first  feed,  grain  scattered  in  the  litter  early  in  the  morning  is 
preferred.  The  sooner  the  better  after  the  birds  leave  the  roosts. 
This  induces  them  to  exercise  which  is  especially  important  on  cold 
winter  mornings.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  a  warm  moistened  mash 
should  be  given,  and  at  night,  about  an  hour  before  they  go  to  roost, 
a  liberal  feed  of  grain  should  be  scattered  in  the  litter. 

Where  to  Locate. 

The  matter  of  location  is  one  that  will  have  to  be  decided  upon 
by  the  newcomer,  after  determining  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
engage  in  poultry  farming  exclusively,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
pursuits.  If  he  decides  to  engage  in  poultry  raising  alone,  the  nearer 
a  city  he  can  secure  a  desirable  site,  the  better  his  chance  for  mar¬ 
keting  his  products  in  the  shortest  time.  Sites  are  available  along 
the  steam  and  electric  lines  and  along  the  navigable  rivers.  Land  is 
higher  priced  near  the  cities  and  close  to  the  transportation  lines, 
but  the  purchaser  is  compensated  for  this  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
can  market  his  products.  On  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard,  fowls  will 
forage  for  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  they  will  find  on  the  range  all  the  animal  food  they  require. 
An  exclusive  poultry  farm  means  the  growing  of  grain  and  green 
feed  required.  Wheat  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  feed  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  where  wheat  is  one  of 
the  principal  products,  the  cost  of  the  cereal  is  less.  It  may,  however, 
be  grown  in  any  section  of  the  state.  The  Willamette  Valley  was 
once  famed  as  a  wheat  growing  section.  Kale,  which  is  valuable  as  a 
winter  food  does  particularly  well  in  this  valley.  Green  feed  is 
obtainable  throughout  the  year  in  Western  Oregon.  In  Eastern 
Oregon  there  are  many  alfalfa  fields  and  in  having  the  run  of  these 
the  fowls  get  all  the  green  food  necessary.  The  dried  alfalfa,  which 
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cures  so  perfectly  in  this  section  answers  the  purpose  of  a  green  food 
for  winter  feeding.  The  climatic  conditions  of  Oregon  are  covered 
in  another  circular  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Climate  is  a  factor  which  should  enter  into  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  man  who  engages  in  any  out  door  vocation.  Oregon  is 
favored  from  a  climatic  standpoint.  There  are  sections  where  it  may 
be  regarded  as  more  desirable,  and  in  making  a  choice  the  newcomer 
will  do  well  to  be  guided  by  the  data  which  has  been  taken  from 
records  kept  for  many  years. 

Prices  of  Land. 

The  price  of  land  will  vary  according  to  location,  soil,  nearness 
to  transportation  lines  and  to  market.  Grazing  land  is  to  be  had  as  low 
as  $5  per  acre.  To  put  in  shape  it  will  cost  more  than  land  ready  to 
be  planted,  and  even  then  is  not  so  desirable  as  higher  priced  lands. 
Lands  in  the  Willamette  and  Rogue  River  Valleys  will  cost  from  $50 
upward;  grain  lands  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  range  from  $15 
to  $40  per  acre  and  orchard  land  ready  to  plant  will  cost  from  $50 
to  $150  per  acre.  Literature  on  most  of  the  Oregon  counties  is  avail¬ 
able.  This  tells  in  detail  of  the  climate,  products,  price  of  lands,  etc., 
and  is  to  be  had  free.  The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
forward  specific  information  as  to  any  particular  locality  in  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  locate. 

Results  That  Count. 

Following  are  some  statements  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  chicken  and  poultry  raisers  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  These 
might  be  duplicated  until  an  entire  volume  would  be  filled.  Ad¬ 
ditional  statements  would  not  vary.  It  is  not  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  that  universal  success  has  resulted.  There  have  been  failures 
among  poultry  growers  in  Oregon,  but  these  have  been  the  result  of 
inexperience  or  neglect,  rather  than  of  conditions  which  were  met. 
On  the  tract  adjoining  the  man  who  met  with  a  loss  can  be  found  the 
man  who  has  achieved  success.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  money  to 
be  made  in  the  poultry  industry  in  this  state,  and  this  belief  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  what  has  been  done  by  the  persons  here  quoted: 

Rogue  River  Valley  Ideal  for  Poultry. 

James  Dryden,  professor  of  chicken  husbandry  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  writes  as  follows  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley: 

“I  know  of  no  place  in  the  United  States  that  is  more  favored  in  a  climatic 
way  for  the  raising  of  poultry  than  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  You  have  no  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature,  a  moderate  rainfall,  little  snow  and  abundant  sunshine. 
You  have  all  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate.  Poultry  may  be  success¬ 
fully  kept  in  orchards,  and  there  are  advantages  of  such  a  combination,  but  you 
have  large  tracts  outside  of  your  orchard  lands  that  are  bringing  in  little  or  no 
revenue  now,  that  might  be  devoted  to  poultry  raising.  I  have  in  mind  a  farm 
of  120  acres,  too  poor  for  crop  growing,  that  is  producing  over  $10,000  a  year  in 
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poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  same  thing  could  be  done  on  waste  land  in  Southern 
Oregon  that  has  practically  no  market  value  at  the  present  time.  ’  ’ 

E.  0.  Beamer,  of  Malheur  County  says : 

“In  one  yard  I  have  29  hens.  Of  these  nine  are  immature  pullets  and  old 
hens  kept  over  for  brooding  purposes. 

‘  During  the  month  of  January  I  gathered  289  eggs.  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
of  the  remaining  20  laid  during  the  month,  but  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

“I  have  Rose  Combed  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  do  not  credit  the  breed  entirely 
for  this  record,  although  I  feel  sure  this  is  the  best  breed  for  this  country,  and 
I  have  made  this  question  of  breed  a  close  study.  There  are  two  important  items 
to  take  into  consideration  if  you  wish  your  egg  basket  filled.  First,  get  a  good¬ 
laying  strain  of  the  breed  you  like  best  of  those  that  do  well  in  your  location. 
The  second  and  more  important  is  good  care.” 

Sold  poultry  and  eggs  in  1907  amounting  to  $223.27. — W.  B.  Dun¬ 
can,  Zena,  Polk  county.  Address,  Salem. 

From  73  hens  I  sold  poultry  and  eggs,  $200;  have  100  left.  All 
in  1907. — M.  C.  Looney,  Jefferson. 

We  bought  $4380  worth  of  turkeys  at  Scio  during  November, 
1907.— Weseby  &  Cain. 

From  48  chickens  I  sold  $50  worth  of  eggs,  April  1  to  October  1, 
1907. — Abraham  Rempel. 

Chickens  Pay  the  Grocery  Bill. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Kirchem,  of  Oregon  City,  Clackamas  County,  writes: 
“All  last  winter  eggs  sold  in  Portland  at  38,  40  and  50  cents  a  dozen, 
and  now  in  July  they  are  28  cents.  Clackamas  County  hens  are  fast 
cackling  their  way  to  front  ranks  as  bread-winners.  Turkeys  are 
very  profitable  on  the  farm  and  sell  most  any  time  at  20  cents  a 
pound.  Seventy-five  energetic  hens  will  keep  a  family  in  groceries.” 

What  a  Lane  County  Fanner  Is  Doing. 

Eugene  Register:  J.  George  Johnson,  of  Junction,  Lane  County, 
from  January  1,  1910  to  January  1,  1911,  from  80  Leghorn  hens  sold 
1129  dozen  eggs,  receiving  for  the  same  $315.02,  ate  and  used  for 
hatching  108  dozen,  sold  young  chickens,  $15.00  and  used  75  chickens 
on  his  family  table.  He  raised  his  own  feed,  but  kept  no  record  of 
cost  of  crop.  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  twenty-acre  farm,  one-half  of 
which  is  in  meadow  and  the  balance  under  cultivation.  He  also  has 
dairy  cows. 

Demand  Greater  Than  Supply. 

F.  M.  Curtis,  of  the  Curtis  Poultry  Ranch,  Umatilla  County, 
makes  the  following  statement:  “I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  nearly  five  years  and  in  all  that  time  have  never  lost  a  fowl  from 
disease,  varmints  or  hawks.  The  advantage  of  keeping  poultry  here 
is  the  mild  winter  and  freedom  from  cold  rains.  We  keep  an  average 
of  500  laying  hens.  They  have  always  paid  more  than  $1  per  year  per 
hen  net  profit  and  buy  all  feed.  The  profit  would  be  greater  if  part 
of  feed  was  raised,  which  we  are  now  doing.  Selling  the  products  is 
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the  easiest  part,  for  the  demand  is  always  greater  than  the  supply. 
Prices  of  eggs  range  from  20  to  50  cents  per  dozen,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  10  cents  and  buy  all  feed.” 

Prices  Always  Good. 

Poultry  raising  is  the  profitable  occupation  of  many  in  the  Sil- 
verton  territory,  Willamette  Valley.  Numerous  persons  make  it  an 
exclusive  occupation,  and  rare  indeed  is  the  small  or  large  farmer 
who  does  not  add  to  his  yearly  income  from  poultry.  During  the 
most  prolific  poultry  period  of  the  year  the  lowest  wholesale  egg  price 
in  the  large  markets  is  16  cents  per  dozen  and  from  that  figure  the 
price  ranges  up  to  40  cents  in  the  rainy  season. 

Good  Money  From  Small  Investments. 

“I  am  a  native  of  Lane  County.  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
chickens,  but  more  particularly  as  a  fancier.  For  the  past  several 
years  I  have  kept  a  few  fine  feathered  fowls  in  the  rear  of  a  town  lot 
as  a  diversion  from  the  duties  of  my  office  (county  assessor),  and 
while  my  chief  interest  is  the  pleasure  of  producing  fine  specimens, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  nice  profit  in  the 
chicken  business,  considering  the  nominal  investment. 

“ Keeping  each  season  about  two  dozen  breeding  hens,  I  sell  from 
them  from  $150  to  $300  worth  of  fowls  and  eggs,  selling  cockerels,  as 
breeders  and  show  birds,  at  from  $2.00  to  $10.00  each ;  pullets  at  from 
$1.00  to  $5.00  each  and  eggs  at  $2.50  per  fifteen.  But,  of  course,  it 
has  required  some  years  of  breeding  and  exhibition  to  establish  suf¬ 
ficient  reputation  to  create  the  present  demand  for  this  stock  and 
eggs. 

“However,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  what  the  writer  has  done  or 
can  do,  others  can  do  also;  but  there  are,  no  doubt,  more  who  would 
prefer  to  engage  in  the  business  for  practical  or  commercial  purposes 
in  which  they  would  doubtless  be  more  successful. 

‘When  one  pauses  and  considers  that  the  retail  price  of  eggs  in 
Eugene  for  a  whole  year  has  averaged  between  25  cents  and  40  cents 
per  dozen,  and  that  today  (October  4th)  they  are  selling  at  40  cents 
per  dozen;  and  that  any  kind  of  respectable  chicken,  young  or  old, 
commands  ready  sale  at  prices  most  remunerative,  one  must  conclude 
that  there  are  exceptional  profits  in  poultry  raising  in  the  Willamette 
Valley.  There  are  openings  for  hundreds  of  egg  farmers  and  broiler 
plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Eugene.  ” — Ben  F.  Keeny. 

Egg  Record  Is  Excelled. 

ALBANY,  Ore.,  March  7. — Fifteen  hens  belonging  to  A.  S.  Hart,  of  this 
city,  laid  342  eggs  in  February,  thus  eclipsing  by  12  eggs  the  record  made 
by  15  hens  owned  by  W.  J.  Kinney,  of  Vancouver,  Wash.  Hart  kept  the  laying 
records  of  more  hens  than  these,  but  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  with  Kin¬ 
ney’s  figures  he  took  the  record  of  15  of  them  and  found  that  they  produced  342 
eggs  in  the  28  days  of  last  month. 
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Thirty-six  Orpingtons  Net  $154.80  a  Year. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Northrop,  of  Lebanon,  is  among  those  who  are  making  money 
raising  chickens.  Last  year  she  started  with  36  hens  and  two  roosters,  all  full- 
blooded  single-comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  during  the  year  the  36  hens  produced 
4804  eggs.  Two  pullets  were  trapset,  one  of  them  laying  237  and  the  other  220 
eggs.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mrs.  Northrop  had  sold  chickens  and  eggs  to 
the  amount  of  $175.80,  while  about  $30  worth  of  the  product  was  consumed  by 
the  family,  making  a  total  of  $205.80  for  the  year;  of  this  amount  $51  was  paid 
for  expenses,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $154.80  for  the  year.  She  has  40  hens  and 
three  roosters  left. 

During  the  past  year  Mrs.  Northrop  won  several  prizes  at  fairs  and  poultry 
exhibitions,  thus  advertising  her  birds  to  some  extent,  and  expects  her  profits 
for  the  coming  year  to  be  much  greater  than  for  the  12  months  just  closed.  She 
already  has  orders  for  700  eggs  at  $10  per  100,  and  for  nine  single  settings  she 
will  receive  $2.50  per  setting,  and  the  season  has  hardly  commenced. 

Mrs.  Northrop  has  this  to  say  about  the  breed  of  poultry  she  is  raising: 

“The  Orpington,  for  size  and  flavor,  stand  the  very  best  in  all  the  land,  the 
meat  being  tender  and  sweet  and  the  flavor  unexcelled.  When  it  comes  to  laying 
nothing  can  beat  the  Orpington — eggs  in  Winter,  eggs  in  Summer.  The  Orpington 
hen  is  a  hummer.” 


Has  Standing  Offer  of  $1  for  Pullets. 

E.  N.  Keeney,  an  experienced  poultryman  of  Smithfield,  Polk  county,  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  not  only  good  money  in  the  chicken  business,  but  that  his  lo¬ 
cality  is  well  adapted  to  it,  and  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  it  will  become 
one  of  the  important  money-making  occupations  of  the  county.  He  has  kept  a 
careful  record  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his  poultry  business.  He 
started  with  100  Buff  Leghorn  chickens,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  130 
chickens  and  $273.60  to  show  for  his  work. 

The  record  is  for  the  12  months  from  December  1,  1909,  to  December  1,  1910. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  eggs,  and  poultry  used  by  the  family.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  the  flock  consisted  of  100  birds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  130,  an  increase  of  30,  which  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  receipts.  The 


sales  were  as  follows: 

Eggs  for  hatching . $173.75 

Eggs  for  market .  73.65 

-  $247.40 

Birds  for  breeding .  93.00 

Broilers  to  Portland .  20.40 

-  113.40 

$360.80 

Wheat  bought  . $52.50 

Corn  bought  .  10.00 

Oyster  shells  .  5.50 

Advertising  .  19.20 

-  87.20 


Net  profit  . $273.60 


This  year  Mr.  Keeney  expects  to  do  even  better.  He  has  already  200  Buff 
Leghorn  chicks  hatched,  and  within  the  next  ten  days  about  600  more  are  due. 
He  hopes  to  raise  between  1500  and  1600  young  chickens  this  Spring,  just  as  a 
starter.  They  will  be  for  his  own  use  and  for  sale.  He  has  a  standing  offer  for 
700  pullets  at  $1  each,  for  September  delivery. 

Turkeys  as  Money  Makers. 

McMinnville  (Oregon),  Reporter:  Yamhill  County  may  not  be 
a  banner  turkey  producer,  but  there  are  some  turkeys  raised  here  just 
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the  same.  Those  who  paid  some  attention  to  raising  them  were  well 
paid  for  their  trouble.  A  reporter  called  upon  two  of  the  local 
poultry  dealers  and  got  the  following  from  them: 

J.  0.  Palmer  shipped  out  16,000  pounds  of  turkeys  all  dressed, 
except  about  fifty  birds.  Young  &  Co.  shipped  13,075  pounds. 

This  means  more  than  fourteen  tons  of  the  Thanksgiving  birds 
were  shipped  out  of  here  by  these  two  dealers.  In  addition,  ship¬ 
ments  were  made  by  other  shippers  and  farmers. 

At  an  average  price  of  19  cents  per  pound  the  amount  paid  the 
growers  by  the  dealers  mentioned  would  be  $5,524.25. 

Turkey  “Crop”  Brings  $100,000. 

Roseburg,  Ore. « — Not  less  than  40,000  turkeys  were  shipped  from 
Douglas  County  for  Thanksgiving  dinners,  largely  to  San  Francisco. 
For  the  birds,  at  least  $100,000  was  paid  to  the  farmers  who  raised 
them.  These  fig  ires  must  be  considered  with  the  important  fact  that 
many  of  the  turkey  raisers  throughout  the  country  are  holding  their 
product  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Ordinarily  the  late  shipments  bring 
from  one  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  more  per  pound  than  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  shipments.  The  price  paid  by  buyers  this  fall  showed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  prices  paid  in  former  years.  The  birds  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  country  for  less  than  21  cents,  while  in  many  instances 
they  brought  the  raiser  23  cents. 

$237.30  For  a  Load  of  Turkeys. 

Besides  being  the  “Blue  Ribbon  County”  for  fruit,  grains,  grasses, 
vegetables  and  dairy  products,  Benton  County  is  something  as  a  tur¬ 
key  center.  N.  O.  Dodge,  of  Bellfountain  brought  to  the  Jack  Dawson 
poultry  yard  this  morning  125  turkeys  that  weighed  1438  pounds,  net¬ 
ting  Mr.  Dodge  exactly  $237.30.  That’s  pretty  good  for  one  wagon 
load.  As  a  rule  turkeys  average  about  ten  pounds  to  the  bird,  but 
though  this  is  an  early  date  for  marketing,  the  125  landed  here  today 
averaged  more  than  eleven  pounds.  They  ran  wild  and  cost  nothing 
for  feed.  About  all  the  trouble  that  Mr.  Dodge  took  with  his  birds  was 
to  bell  the  hens  so  that  the  little  turks  could  always  keep  track, 
though  the  mother  hen  failed  to  call. 

Mr.  Dodge  has  a  wagon  specially  constructed  for  hauling  turkeys. 
The  bed  has  four  floors  and  close  enough  together  that  the  turkeys 
must  sit  down.  In  this  way  they  are  delivered  free  from  bruise  and 
blemish.  Mr.  Dawson  gets  many  turkeys  each  Fall,  but  none  are  ever 
in  better  condition  than  those  brought  by  Mr.  Dodge. — Corvallis 
Gazette-Times. 

Large  Profits  in  Douglas  County. 

Oakland,  Oregon,  February  3,  1911. — George  Hall,  who  has  a  farm 
near  Oakland,  started  in  last  spring  with  30  turkey  hens  and  two 
gobblers,  the  approximate  value  of  the  same  being  $80.00.  From  this 
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flock  he  raised  and  sold  for  the  holiday  trade  255  birds  for  which  he 
received  $803.75,  and  still  has  a  breeding  flock  of  55  birds  left  worth 
$164.60.  The  average  cost  of  caring  for  and  feeding  was  50  cents 
per  bird. 

960  Eggs  From  45  Hens. 

Recently  the  press  reports  carried  a  story  of  the  record  made  by 
the  hens  of  Marcus  Johnson,  of  Glenville,  N.  Y.  But  now  comes  Mrs. 
B.  F.  "Williams,  of  Milton,  Oregon,  with  45  hens,  Buff  Rocks,  that  laid 
960  eggs  during  the  month,  and  it  was  not  a  good  month  for  eggs, 
either. 

Mrs.  Williams  believes  that  when  it  comes  to  egg  records,  her 
hens  are  “ there  with  the  bells”  and  she  wants  to  be  shown  when  they 
are  passed  by  any  other  variety,  so  far  as  Winter-laying  is  concerned. 

Start  Big  Poultry  Farm. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Or.,  March  2. — Believing  that  there  is  a  good  field 
in  poultry-raising  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Henry  A.  Korf,  a  grocer 
of  this  city,  will  soon  establish  a  large  chicken  ranch  near  this  city. 
Mr.  Korf  is  a  member  of  the  National  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington 
Club.  He  is  a  recent  arrival  from  the  Middle  West,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  chicken  business.  There  he  was  able  to^make  profit 
where  eggs  never  rose  over  20  cents  a  dozen  and  chickens  sold  at  10 
and  12  cents  a  pound. 

The  cost  of  raising  chickens,  he  believes,  is  much  less  in  the  Will¬ 
amette  Valley,  where  there  are  no  cold  Winters  and  where  the  food 
is  cheaper.  He  will  begin  his  chicken  ranch  with  a  stock  of  about  1200 
chickens. 

Pure  Bred  Fowls  Are  Best. 

Care  has  been  exercised  in  procuring  the  information  contained  in 
this  circular.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  mention  of  the 
varieties  of  chickens  adapted  to  this  section  and  from  which  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained.  No  mention  is  made  of  cross-breeds  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  best  informed 
poultry  men  that  crosses  are  not  as  desirable  as  the  pure  bred  fowls. 
Egg-producing  hens  of  a  particular  variety  and  meat-producing  fowls 
of  a  distinct  kind  are  given  preference  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  poultry  business.  No  particular  variety  of  the  several  kinds 
mentioned  is  recommended.  The  beginner,  if  wise,  will  consult  some 
one  of  experience  and  be  guided  to  a  decision.  There  are  prepared 
foods  on  the  market  which  are  having  large  sale,  and  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  valuable.  Investigation  as  to  the  quality  of  these  and  the 
results  obtained  is  also  suggested. 

It  has  been  proven  that  there  is  money  in  the  poultry  business, 
either  as  a  distinct  occupation  or  in  connection  with  farm,  orchard 
or  garden  work  in  Oregon,  and  this  circular  has  been  prepared  with 
a  view  to  being  helpful  to  those  about  to  engage  in  this  industry. 

For  further  information  concerning  Oregon  and  its  opportunities 
for  homeseekers  and  investors,  address  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merc,  Portland  , Oregon. 


